BELINDA
ten years old, when he caught a fever, which at that time
raged in Jamaica, and, after a few days' illness, died. His
mother was carried off by the same disease ; and Mr. Hartley,
left alone in the midst of his wealth, felt how insufficient it
was to happiness. Remorse now seized him ; he returned to
England in search of his deserted daughter. To this neglected
child he now looked forward for the peace and happiness of
the remainder of his life. Disappointment in all his inquiries
for some months preyed upon his spirits to such a degree, that
his intellects were at times disordered; this derangement was
the cause of his not sooner recovering his child. He was in
confinement during the time that Clarence Hervey's advertise-
ments were inserted in the papers ; and his illness was also the
cause of his not going to Portsmouth, and sailing in the Effing-
ham, as he had originally intended. The history of his connection
with Mr. Horton would be uninteresting to the reader; it is
enough to say, that he was prevailed upon, by that gentleman,
to spend some time in the country with him, for the recovery
of his health; and it was there that he became acquainted
with Dr. X------, who introduced him, as we have seen, to Mrs.
Margaret Delacour, at whose house he met Clarence Hervey.
This is the most succinct account that we can give of him and
his affairs. His own account was ten times as long; but we
spare our readers his incoherences and reflections, because,
perhaps, they are in a hurry to get to Twickenham, and to
hear of his meeting' with Virginia.
Mrs. Ormond found it no easy task to prepare Virginia for
the sight of Mr. Hartley. Virginia had scarcely ever spoken
of her father; but the remembrance of things which she had
heard of him from her grandmother was fresh in her mind ;
she had often pictured him in her fancy, and she had secretly
nourished the hope that she should not for ever be a deserted
child. Mrs. Ormond had observed, that in those romances,
of which she was so fond, everything that related to children
who were deserted by their parents affected her strongly.
The belief in what the French call la force du sang was
suited to her affectionate temper and ardent imagination, and
it had taken full possession of her mind. The eloquence of
romance persuaded her that she should not only discover but love
her father with intuitive filial piety, and she longed to experience
those yearnings of affection of which she had read so much.
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